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The World Food Crisis 
What Should America Do? 
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Mr. Scuutz: The war is over; yet, in just a few weeks, 
_ American people will be eating only dark bread. At no time dur- 
ing the war was it felt that such a drastic move was necessary. 
Foreign Secretary Bevin of Great Britain recently made the 
dramatic statement that one hundred and forty million people 
_ face starvation in continental Europe." Suddenly, two weeks ago, 
President Truman and Secretary of Agriculture Anderson an- 
nounced a new food policy to help meet this world food crisis. 
_ Does this new policy break the commitments of our government 
to the American farmers? Will we have to return to rationing of 
food in the United States to meet our obligations to the peoples 
of the world? Is the food crisis that we face a real one? 


Mr. To.ttey: Yes, it certainly is! The Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Combined Food Board, the UNRRA have joined in a 
careful study of the food situation in the world. We have come 


__ ! The United Nations General Assembly on February 13, 1946, called upon 
all its members to avoid world-wide famine and starvation by immediate and 
drastic action to save and grow more food. A five-power resolution (Britain, 
China, France, the Soviet Union, and the United States) was introduced by 
_ British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. This four-point resolution was aimed at 
inaugurating a campaign to carry the world through a period of critical shortages 
- for the rest of this year and through next winter. Besides urging conservation and 
increased production, it called for intensified efforts to obtain fuller statistical 
information about crop prospects as a guide for the various governments’ agri- 
cultural policies. In discussing the resolution, Mr. Bevin declared that the “posi- 
_ tion is worse than we thought.” According to the latest estimates, he said, there 
is a shortage of five million tons of wheat and two million tons of rice in the 


supplies available to the importing countries this year. If nothing is done, he ~ 


concluded, the'result will be certain famine and starvation (New York Times, 
February 14, 1946).° 


aM, 


to the conclusion that the world food supplies now are 12 pe 
cent below what they were before the war. Do you think th 
people of this country realize that? 


Mr. Moore: Probably the people do, for not only is there : 
world food crisis but, perhaps just as serious in the long ru 
there is a crisis in public confidence in our own food policy rig 
here at home. 


Mr. Totiey: Why do you think that that is? 


Mr. Moors: It has been a matter of just a few months sinc} 


we went off rationing; and now we are going to darken our bread 
People do not understand this.” 


Mr. Scuuttz: What you are really saying right at the outse} 


is that there is a dual crisis. There is a breakdown in public conj 
fidence in the way the food problem has been handled anc 


2 President Truman’s statement on the world food crisis said, in part: 

“T am sure that the American people are in favor of carrying their share q 
the burden. 

“Accordingly, I have instructed the appropriate agencies of the governme | 
to put into effect a number of emergency measures designed to help mee} 
critically urgent needs to the greatest possible extent in the shortest possib 
time. : 

“The cooperation of every man, woman and child, the food trades and indus 
tries, the transportation industry, and others will be needed to make thest 
measures effective..... 

“The measures to be taken are as follows: 

“I. The appropriate agencies of this government wiil immediately inauguratf 
a vigorous campaign to secure the full cooperation of all consumers in conservin 
food, particularly bread. Additional emphasis will be placed upon the cooperatio 
of bakers and retailers in reducing waste of bread in distribution channels. 

“2. The use of wheat in the direct production of alcohol and beer will be diss 
continued; the use of other grains for the production of beverage alcohol will bé 
limited, beginning March 1, to five days’ consumption a month; and the use o 
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managed; then there is the sober fact that we are really ane of 
food. 


Mr. Moore: In fact, we could break it down still further. We 
could say that both the consumer and the producer have lost 
confidence. 


Mr. Scnuttz: What is your evidence? Why do you say so 


boldly that there is a lack of confidence, or loss of confidence, at 
this point? 


Mr. Moore: I havea housewife in my family; I hear her talk. 
I have talked with friends. You both have, too, I am sure. You 
know that this whole dark-bread policy really hit the public as a 
surprise. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We did not have it during the war, and here 
after the war, as I said just a moment ago, we take a step that 
we did not even use during the more trying war years, if you 


other grains for the production of beer will be limited to an aggregate quantity 
equal to that used for this purpose in 1940 which was 30 per cent less than the 
quantity used in 1945. 

“This will save for food about twenty million bushels of grain by June 30, 
1946. 
; “3. The wheat flour extraction rate (the quantity of flour produced from each 

bushel of wheat) will be raised to 80 per cent for the duration of the emergency. 

Also, steps will be taken to limit the distribution of flour to amounts essential for 
~ current civilian distribution. This will save about twenty-five million bushels of 

wheat during the first half of 1946. 

“4, The Department of Agriculture will control millers’ inventories of wheat 
and bakers’ and distributors’ inventories of flour. The inventory controls will be 
' designed to maintain the wheat and flour being held for civilian use at the mini- 
“mum necessary for distribution purposes. 

“¢. Specific preference will be given to the rail movement of wheat, corn, 
meat and other essential foods in order promptly to export maximum quantities 
to the destinations where most needed. 

“6. The Department of Agriculture will exercise direct control over exports 

_of wheat and flour to facilitate movement to destinations of greatest need. 

“7. Necessary steps will be taken to export during this calendar year 375,000 
~ tons of fats and oils, 1.6 billion pounds of meat, of which one billion pounds is to 
__ be made available during the first half of 1946, and to increase the exports of 
diary products, particularly cheese and evaporated milk. 

“3 The War and Navy departments already have aided materially the move- 
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please. And here we urged people, or at least we allowed them, to | 
buy quantities by going off rationing only six months ago. This 


is your point, Moore? 

Mr. Moore: Exactly. There will be two sets of questions 
asked. One will come from the consumer. Consumers will want 
to know why we went off rationing, a matter of a few months 
ago, if this crisis was on the way. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is, why did we not foresee it? 


Mr. Moors: And the producer is going to ask why he was 
given a set of promises—for example, about the price of hogs | 
which now may have to be changed. 


Mr. Totter: Why did we not foresee this? That is the ques- 
tion. We could not know six months ago that there would be a 
big drought in Europe which would extend over even into North 


ment of Philippine copra (the raw material from which cocoanut oil is produced) 
by releasing two hundred LCM and J boats for the interisland trade in the} 
Philippines. 

“These departments and the War Shipping Administration will take im- 
mediate steps to make available the additional ships needed for this purpose. 

“The secretaries of War and Navy will release for the movement of food to 
Europe all refrigerated ships not essential to the maintenance of the flow o 
food to the armed forces. 

“9, The Department of Agriculture will develop additional ways in which! 
grain now being used in the feeding of livestock and poultry could be conserved. 
for-use as human food. 

“These steps may include means to obtain the rapid marketing of heavy hogs, 
preferably all those over 225 pounds, and of beef cattle with a moderate rathe 
than a high degree of finish; to encourage the culling of poultry flocks; to prevent 
‘excessive chick production; and to encourage more economical feeding of dair 
cattle. | 

“Regulations to limit wheat inventories of feed manufacturers and to restrict 
the use of wheat in feed will be prepared. | 

““We are requesting the cooperation of retailers and other distributors in in— 
formally rationing commodities that will be in scarce supply for the months im-4 
mediately ahead. 

“Actual reductions in the volume of distribution may be suggested, with the} 
obligations placed on the industry involved to handle distribution equitably. I 
believe that with the wholehearted cooperation of food manufacturers, whole} 
salers ae retailers the job can be done... .”’ (Chicago Daily News, Februa 
7, 1946). ; nv, | 
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Africa, which is the bread basket for Southern Europe, you 


know. There is not enough wheat to go around this year, and 


others want some from us. We could not know that in Asia there 
would be typhoons and tidal waves which would destroy part of 
the rice crop. Rice is in very short supply this year. We could 


‘not know all these things six months ago.’ 


~- Mr. Scuutrz: But Moore has a point that we must face the 


3 President Truman’s statement of February 6 also declared: 


“For the world as a whole a food crisis has developed which may prove to’be 


_ the worst in modern times. More people face starvation and even actual death 
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fact here today, as we try to understand this problem which has | 
come to us, associated with the food crisis, that people are puz- 
zled and that they are bewildered. 


Mr. Moore: Let me remind you of Secretary of Agriculture | 
Anderson’s very frank statement in Des Moines only a couple of | 
days ago. He referred to three promises which have been made: 
(1) that we are going to ship a certain amount of wheat to | 
Europe; (2) that we are going to maintain the price of hogs at 
fourteen dollars and seventy-five cents until September 1; and 
(3) that there is not going to be any increase in the price of corn. } 
That has been said many times. Secretary Anderson very honest- 
ly and openly said that all three of those promises cannot be 
kept. People are going to ask why. 


Mr. Scuuttz: May I suggest that we address ourselves to the 
two main issues which IJ think we have to think through if we | 
want to face this question of lack of confidence and the general 
food crisis? What, in fact, has caused this sudden postwar food 
squeeze or shortage? The second is a very simple question. What 
can be done about it now? 


for want of food today than in any war year and perhaps more than in all the 
war years combined. 

“The United States and other countries have moved food into war-torn 
countries in record amounts, but there has been a constantly widening gap be-. 
tween essential minimum needs and available supplies. 

“Although this country enjoyed a near-record production of food and a record 
crop of wheat, the wheat crops of Europe and North Africa and the rice crops of 
the Far East have proved to be much shorter than anticipated; in fact, some 
areas have experienced the shortest crops in fifty years because of extreme | 
droughts and the disruption of war. 

“We in this country have been consuming about 3,300 calories per person per 
day. 

“Tn contrast, more than 125 million people in Europe will have to subsist on 
less than 2,000 calories a day, 28 million will get less than 1,500 calories a day, 
and in some parts of Europe large groups will receive as little as 1,000 calories. 

“Under these circumstances, it is apparent that only through superhuman 
efforts can mass starvation be prevented. In recognition of this situation, Great 
Britain only yesterday (Tuesday) announced cuts in rations of fats and a return 
to the dark wartime loaf of bread ....” (ibid.). 
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You have already pointed out, Tolley, that there has been a 
serious drought. What in addition? Why have we suddenly on 
our hands a shortage in food that is much more serious than we 
had during the war years? There is much more starvation on now 
in the world than there was in 1944, when the armies and the 
battles were on. 


Mr. Toutey: That is right. There is another point in addition 
to this drought which caused low production over there. When 
the Germans backed out of Germany and our armies came out of 
France, over the Lowlands, and into Germany, everything was 
much more badly disorganized than it was during the war. The 
_ people do not have any transport; the whole economy was dis- 
organized during the growing season; they were short of fertilizer 
and farm equipment. All those things put together have resulted 
in a severe problem. 


Mr. Scuuttz: The army moved into these areas in May, 
though, Tolley. That is a long time ago. 


Mr. To.tey: But the people did not have coal; they did not 
have any local governments; of course, they did not have any 
fertilizer. The men were scattered around all over every place— 
prisoners of war have been coming home and mass movements 
of people from one place to another all over Europe have been 
going on. All this just impedes production of all kinds, including 
agriculture. 


Mr. Moore: This was a military occupation. Did our military 
- men underestimate the amount of disorganization which they 


would find? 


Mr. Scuuttz: They did foresee it more than is said here by 
inference. I was privileged to be in Europe last August and 
September. Our top men in the American zone, I think, saw 
: rather clearly what was coming. They saw this collapse. They | 
were trying to get transportation back. They saw the complete 
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breakdown of the economy. They saw the winter coming. They 
looked at their food supplies and, I think, much more fully 
realized six months ago that this crisis was coming. Therefore, I 
should say that our military men had at that point rather good 
judgment. 


Mr. Torrey: I would agree with that in general. Of course, I 
thought—and I think most of the people of the United States 
thought—that Europe would get going on a peacetime basis 
more rapidly than it has. 


Mr. Scuutrz: I put a good deal of stress in this connection— _ 
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why this food squeeze has come—on the abrupt termination of 


Lend-Lease. 


Mr. Moors: Certainly all the mistakes in food policy are not 
made in the very highest places. We all share responsibility. I 
do not believe at the time that Lend-Lease was terminated very 
many of us knew just how important that was and what a blow 
that was going to be. 


Mr. Scuu tz: I was in London when that announcement was 
finally made to stick, and there was a crisis right in the Food 
Ministry. Let us just take that one nation. They were just sud- 
denly thrown into confusion. What did this mean? Would the 
pipe lines get empty? Could shipments be continued? You see, 
the physical movement of things was suddenly disrupted just be- 
cause the financial process was in this state of disarrangement. 
The stoppage of Lend-Lease was certainly one rather serious con- 
tributing factor in this picture. 


Mr. Moore: We mentioned the breakdown of transportation 
in Europe a few minutes ago. What about the difficulty in 
transportation in this country? I hear a lot about it, particularly 
up from the wheat country. 


Mr. Tottey: Of course, right now transportation is still 
stretched to the limit—in hauling soldiers and in hauling every- 
thing. It has not broken down, but there are difficulties. 


_ Mr. Scuutrz: But it has delayed the movement. Let us look 
at the wheat areas in South Dakota, where, I know at first 
hand, people have not been able to sell their grain. That is, they 
have not been able to get the elevators to take it until quite re- 
cently. This situation has been due to a transportation problem. 


~ Mr. Totey: Of course, one of the things which makes that 
transportation problem is that we have been moving lots of 
wheat and lots of other grain through the country. Now, in the 
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six months from July 1, 1945, to January 1, 1946, we had 34 | 
per cent more wheat used up in this country than we had in any |} 
same six-month period before the war. That is a lot of wheat; 
and a lot of it went overseas to help feed these people. 


Mr. Scuuttz: About one hundred and ninety million bushels, 
I believe. 


Mr. Tottey: And all that added to the transportation prob- — 
lem. 


Mr. Moore: Those are impressive figures; but the thing 
which the food producer cannot see is why this 34 per cent 
greater disappearance of wheat should come as such a surprise 


to us and force us into these piecemeal last-minute measures, 
such as dark bread. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I feel that we really are not putting our hands 
on the whole story, and we will not until we face up to the fact— 
and I think that it has been a fact—that we have had a mis- 
guided policy and mismanagement of our food resources in the 
United States which is not entirely of recent origin. That is, I 
feel keenly that it had its roots way back in 1943 and 1944. We 
then made it a matter of policy to be sure to come out of the war 
without stocks. We were going to live hand-to-mouth; when the 
last bullet was shot, we were going to eat the last loaf of bread, 
which was directed to the pipe lines to Europe and to the armed 
forces. It was a Mother Hubbard policy, if you please; and it has 
caught up with us. This goes back prior to Mr. Anderson’s 
administration, but it is deep-seated and had enmeshed itself in 
the agencies and in the policy decisions all over this country, in 
terms of reflections of high policy as such. I think that the root 
of the matter is found there. In fact, we have achieved that 
policy, and I should say that, in so doing, we have misused our 
food resources. 


Mr. Moore: You mean that we have achieved a bare-shelf 
policy. 
[ 10] 
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_ Mr. Scuutrz: That is right. I should also be critical of the 
policy of the last six months. I feel sure that any person who is 
- close to the food situation knew last summer that we were mov- 
ing into shortages and a squeeze. And yet what did we do? We 
took off rationing; and we tried to make our conscience clear by 
_ saying that that did not affect our obligations to Europe. That 
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was not true. Even the President said that sort of thing. The 
plain fact was that we were going to unprecedented levels in our 
food consumption, whereas the British were cutting down below 
wartime levels and the Continent was suffering in disorganiza- 
tion of the kind we have described. 


Mr. Moore: You say that six months ago we did not seem 
to understand what the true situation was. You do not have to 
go back six months. I want to remind you of the present poultry. 
situation. Just a few weeks ago, poultry producers were told 
about a coming egg surplus. Eggs were going to be plentiful; 
eggs were going to be running out of our ears there were going 
to be so many of them. So we asked farmers to make a voluntary 
reduction in the size of their poultry flocks. The price stayed up, 
however, and there was not very much voluntary culling. But, 
all the time, on the way, was a feed shortage which is going to 
force a much greater culling of poultry flocks than anything else. 
It was on the way then. 


Mr. Scuutz: You see, Tolley, what I am saying, in effect, is 
that even in this current crop year—in the last six months—we, 
in substance, have said, ““Let’s stuff the American consumer, as | 
a matter of policy, and let’s convert our agricultural resources | 
into the high-priced foods which do not go as far nutritionally 
when there is a shortage.” 


Mr. To.tey: We did not forget entirely the people abroad. In | 
the first six months of this crop year we shipped nearly two | 
hundred million bushels of wheat abroad. The Combined Food | 
Board and the Department of Agriculture with them have 
agreed that we have committed two hundred and twenty-five 
million bushels of wheat to go abroad in the six months from | 
January 1 to June 30. That is quite a lot of wheat. It will feed a. 
lot of people and prevent a lot of starvation. True, it is not our. 
eggs and our meat and all that. But in the disorganized situation 
which is present over there, wheat can be shipped, for it does 
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not take refrigeration, it does not freeze if the weather gets 


cold, and it does not spoil if the weather gets hot. Wheat is the 
one thing that they can use more than anything else. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I would say “Yes” to what you say about 
wheat but add two things. Wheat is a minor part of our food 
supply, and, more than that, we fed up two hundred million 
bushels of wheat. 

On the general question of why we have a food crisis on our 


_ hands, we are saying essentially for two reasons. There have 


been adverse developments which could not have been foreseen, 
wholly, at least. Then, I would say emphatically that we have 
had a shortsighted food policy. But that is, in a sense, bygones; 
it is water over the dam. What can we do now at this late hour? 
Here we are. The 1946 crop is still five or six months away, and 
our food supply, for all practical purposes, is fixed for that period. 
What can we do? 


Mr. Moore: The big thing which we need, no matter what 


- the details are, is a clear, understandable public policy regarding 


food, so that there will be a restoration of confidence on the part 
of the consumer, for one. 


“Mr. ScuuLrz: That is the point upon which I feel very strong- 


ly. Actually, we must find a new food policy and make it em- 


phatically clear in order to get the confidence about which you 


_ were talking at the beginning of this discussion. And I should 


. say, Tolley, that this policy is not in the making and it still has 


to emerge. On the policy level, we are still talking about the © 
incidentals; we are not willing to face up to the major kinds of 


_ decisions which have to be made. And what will happen? We 
will j just get more and more crises, as time goes on. Three months 


jot 


from today things will be even worse; and, six months, still 


worse. 
_Mr. ‘hee: What can be done now? Until the 1946 eS: 
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comes on in this country and in the other countries of the world, | 
the people will have to live on food which is already produced. 
The problem and the policy, therefore, for the present is one of | 
working out the best and most equitable methods of sharing | 
what food supplies there are in the world among the people of 
the world. 

In regard to this wheat policy we are going to have dark 
bread; we are going to have no wheat for alcohol; we are going | 
to feed much less wheat to livestock in the next six months. We 
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_. million tons in 1945 (New York Times, February 14, 1946). 


need to do these things in order to make good our commitment 
of two hundred and twenty-five million bushels abroad. The 
short-time policy for wheat seems to be settled.‘ 


Mr. Scuvrz: Frankly, that is not enough. It is only a small 
part of the problem which we have at hand. 


Mr. Toutey: I agree with you that it is not anywhere near 
enough. 


Mr. Moore: Wait a minute, gentlemen. You say that it is 
not enough. Let me remind you that we may not even go that 
far unless the people of this country understand what we are try- 
ing to do and have confidence in the new food policy. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But how can they get confidence when the 
leadership will not face up to letting the people see the true 
facts? You see, we have not really been candid here in this coun- 
try with regard to our food policy. 


Mr. Moore: Both the consumer and the producer are going to 
feel this. We have made a mistake over the last several years. Let 
us just look at the last six months, in which serious mistakes 
have been made. If we make other mistakes just as serious in 
the next six months, there really could be very grave conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Scuuttz: My whole point is that the will to do this job 
still does not exist. It cannot exist until the public knows the 
facts. It will not come in public policy until we have a complete 
reorientation. My argument with you, Tolley, is that the wheat 
commitment is merely nibbling at the problem. 

Mr. To.ey: It is more than nibbling. Two hundred and 
twenty-five million bushels of wheat will keep a lot of people 
from starving. 


4A recent White Paper, issued by the British government, discusses the 


present world’s grain position. It indicates that the European annual wheat pro- 


duction fell from a 1934-38 average of forty-two million tons to twenty-three 


- 
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Mk. Scuuttz: But it is only a minor part of our food supply. 
Mr. To.tey: Yes, it is a minor part. 


Mr. Scuuttz: What about beef, what about pork, what about 
eggs and milk and all those very fine foods of which we have 
such huge supplies coming into our markets? 
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Mr. Tottey: We are committed to send a billion and six 
hundred million pounds of meat abroad. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But that is a very small fraction of our food 
supply. 


Mr. Toutey: It is a very small part, but it is a lot of meat. 


Mr. Scuvttz: Why do we not face the fact that we have got 
to go back to wartime rationing? Let us get the fact before us, 
and get it discussed, and see the reasons for it. Then we will get 
control of our food supply and can really do something in this 
world crisis that is at hand. 


‘Mr. To tey: Of course, if we were on our wartime rationing 
basis, we would have a lot more than we do have for the people 
of Europe and the Orient who are really starving. But I do not 
know whether the people of the United States would agree. 


Mr. Scuuttz: How can they? How can they decide in favor 
of it until we give truly the facts in terms of this crisis which is 
on? I think that you will agree with me that it is on for 1946; 
that it is serious from now until the harvest; and that, even if we 
have a big 1946 harvest, it will probably continue way into 1947. 


Mr, Tory: Oh, we are not going to have any surplus in 
1946, and I do not think that we are going to have any in 1947, 


judging by the way the world food picture looks now. 


Ps. 


Mr. Scnuttz: We have to get this idea into our system as a 


_ matter of thinking and national policy. Then, beyond that, I 


should say, we ought to get as much production as we can. 


Mk. Toutey: By all means, and we are calling for production 


in 1946. 


_Mr. Scuuttz: Calling for it does not get it. 


-Mr. Moore: The farmers wonder whether we are going to do 


‘more than call for it. 
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Mr. Scuuttz: The thing which stands in the way of maximiz- 
ing production is, first, again, clarity of purpose. When we made 
up the goals six months ago, fortunately, they were put high, 
but there was a lot of uncertainty underneath. The farm jour- 
nals were conveying that uncertainty to the farmers, the exten- 
sion services were conveying it, so that the farmers were not 
sure that they really should stay at this production. 


Mr. Moore: You refer to the uncertainty which was re- 
flected in the farm journals, but if the stories I hear are correct, 
that same uncertainty went up into pretty high quarters in 
Washington. 


Mr. Tottey: I have to break in there just to call to your at- 
tention that when the official goals for agricultural production in 
1946 were announced last October and November, they called 
for more crop acreage in 1946 than in 1945. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But they were not implemented. How are we 
going to get it done? 


Mr. Moore: Let me remind you that it is already too late 
this year to do anything about short fertilizer supplies; it is too 
late to do anything about new farm machines; it is too late to 
correct a very serious shortage in replacement parts. The man- 
power situation has not improved much. The hybrid seed corn 
supply is short. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But, Moore, you say “‘too late, too late, too 
late!’ That is simply saying that it is impossible, if it were 
really true; and it is zo¢ impossible. 

Mr. Moore: No. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We can do a lot for our national effort if our 
national policy will come to grips with these specific limitations 
which impinge on the American farmer. 


Mr. Moore: But you would agree, would you not, that it 
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would be a mistake to overemphasize what we can get out of in- 
creased production? 


Mr. Scuuttz: We can at least hold the production which has 
been very high in the last three or four years. We have to make 
some corrections in price in order to get prices more certain than 
they have been to some farmers. 


Mr. Moore: Production has been high, but the farmer is 
’ tired and his machinery is wearing out. The soil is also tired. We 
simply cannot expect too much. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is all true, but at least let us provide the 
opportunities to do as much as can be done; and I should say 
that opportunity has not been maximized. 


Mr. Moore: You mentioned price policies. Perhaps we will 
have to raise the price here and there—although not all along the 
line—to get what we need. But just as important—and I do not 
want to repeat this too often—as increasing prices is to make 
clear that we do have a policy in which the food producer can 


have confidence. 
Mr. Scuuttz: I agree fully. 


~ Mr. Moore: His confidence is going to be shaken by this talk 
about changing policy on hogs, for example. 


Mr. Scuvttz: That is a good point, Moore, and stay with it. 

I am agreeing with you, but Ido not want to accept your point 

that we cannot do something even now, at this late period, in the 
spring of 1946, to help production stay up in agriculture. There 
are a lot of things that can be done, if we really address our- 


selves to it. 
~ Mr. Moore: And the farmers will be glad to respond. 
Mr. Scuvtrz: That is right. And it is more urgent than it was 
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during the war. Food is more scarce today than it was at any 
time in 1943, 1944, or 1945. 


Mr. Tottey: Food is scarcer in the world today than it wag 
at any time during the war. That is going to continue during the 
1946 season here, and we certainly need from United States 
agriculture just as much as the farmers of the country will be 
able to produce. 
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Mr. Scuutrz: Let us get prices more certain in those very 
products in which we want to get as much effort as we can. I my- 
self feel uneasy about our price-support commitments way on 
_ ahead, but, for 1946, it seems to me that we have to underwrite 
© things even more, because the urgency is greater. And we are 
«doing that, for we are operating a very loose program. We have 
announced some goals, but we could just as well have written 
them up and never sent them out. They really have no implemen- 
‘tation until they are underwritten, and we have not done that. 
That is my contention in this regard. 


Mr. Totzey: Fats and oils are one of the big shortages in the 
world. We think that we are short on fats and oils, but we are 
eating: much more fat than peoples in Europe; and cereals and 
fats will prevent starvation and enable people to continue to live. 
“Maybe you are saying that we ought to have more soybeans 
next.year. Maybe better prices would encourage more soybean 


Mr. Scuutrz: In the United Kingdom, people have cut their 
cooking fats down from eight ounces a week to some figure— 
even and one-half ounces; eggs down to two and one-half eggs 
‘per person per week. 


~ Mr. Moore: If we are going to change the price of soybeans, 
for example, let us make it plain that it is part of a long-range 
a ‘policy and that we are going to stick to it. That is my point. 


< 


Mr. Scuuttz: And how about making conscious effort to get 

_ our inventories of cattle other than milk cows down? Our inven- 

‘tories are very high, and it certainly makes sense to make a move 
in that direction at this time. 


pee 
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_ Mr. Tottey: And, at the same time, save some of the corn 
_ which goes to cattle and feed it to hogs so that we can make pork 
_and lard and fat. Thus, we can use that corn in place of wheat 
_ and save the wheat to send abroad. 


s ot foe] 


Mr. Scuutrz: I keep saying that we have to get a policy 
here to get more confidence. That is really your point. 

Let me try to pull this discussion together. Food was, in fact, 
managed much better during World War II than World War I.) 
Since last summer, however, the record is much less favorable, | 
especially that of this country. The United States has on several | 
major counts—seriously, in my judgment—mismanaged its food 
supplies. These mistakes affect very adversely the larger food, 
situation, both that of Europe and that of the Orient. No one 
can close his eyes to the mass of people at near-starvation levels, 
trying to stay alive from day to day at fifteen hundred and less| 
calories. These people, at the same time, are without enough 
clothes, food, and housing, while in the United States the aver- 
age person’s consumption has jumped to the unprecedentedly 
high level of thirty-three hundred calories per day. | 


Our conscience will not permit us to so continue. There have 
been adverse developments—droughts and the collapse of Eu-| 
rope’s economy—affecting food production in the world, as 
Tolley and Moore and I have pointed out. There has, however, 
been mismanagement of our food resources. Those in charge of| 
public policy wanted our shelves to be empty. They have been 
all too successful. We, as a people, stand indicted in the eyes of 
the world because of this policy. 

We must rid ourselves even at this late hour of our present’ 
national food policy and at once do two major things: (1) help_ 
the farmers of the United States maximize their 1946 production | 


The Round TaB1s, oldest educational program continuously on the air, | 
is broadcast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, | 
prepare a topical outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each 
Speaker 1s his own and in no way involves the responsibility of either the 
University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The supple- 
mentary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research 
and is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Round 
TABLE speakers. 
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and (2) economize on every bit of food which we have. To 
achieve this goal, we should return to our wartime levels of food 
consumption, in order to stand by the European and Oriental 
peoples during this world-wide food crisis. 


P234 


What Do You Think? 


. What do you think are the obligations of the United States in pro- 
viding food supplies for starving peoples? Do you agree that this 
country should return immediately to its wartime food controls, in- 
cluding rationing? Do you favor a strong program of action at once? 


Is a voluntary program, as already outlined by President Truman | 


and Secretary Anderson, adequate? 


. What were the factors which brought on the present food crisis? | 


What factors were unforeseeable at the conclusion of hostilities? 
What has been the effect of American policy? 


3. How do the obligations of the United States to help feed the starving 


peoples of the world differ in the occupied countries from those cov- 
ered by UNRRA? How did the delay in the appropriation of funds 
by the United States Congress to UNRRA contribute to the present 
crisis? 


. What were the terms of the Potsdam Agreement which are to govern 
the diet of conquered peoples? How have these terms been differently 
interpreted by the United States, the United Kingdom, and Russia? 


Are they adequate? Discuss in relation to the restoration of the Ger- | 


man economy. 


. What was the record of agricultural production during the war? How 
did it compare with World War I? What was the result in the twen- 
ties in relation to agriculture? What policy will provide adequate 
food for world needs and yet avoid such a collapse in agriculture as 
took place after World War I? 


. What is your program for postwar agricultural prosperity? Do you 
favor crop control? Subsidies? Maintenance of parity prices? How 
would you provide for soil conservation? What action do you think 
should be taken immediately to implement the task of maximizing 

"production? How does such action relate to long-run programs? 


. What should be the long-run objectives of agricultural policy? What 
should be the role of government? How does expanding world trade 
help agriculture? Would you be in favor of extending the reciprocal 
trade treaties program? Of eliminating trade barriers? Discuss.> 
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The following letters are representative of the views expressed by th 
; ime ad 
Rounp Taste audience on “What Is the Solution to the Labor Crisis? 


broadcast February 3, 1946. 


Excellent 


May I compliment you on your 
Sunday program, which I thought 
was excellent in every way? It had a 
good inoderator, excellent speaking, 
and it was very interesting. I can only 
shout “Hurrah!” that such a vital 
program is on the air.— Jistener from 
Washington, D.C. 


Misunderstanding 


There are many angles to the 
labor-management arguments right 
now. But to my mind the real difficul- 
ty is caused by misunderstanding be- 
tween the parties to the dispute. We 
hear much about “public opinion,” 
but it has value only in so far as it is 
informed. One segment, in this case, 
of misinformed “public” is arrayed 
against another, each prejudiced ac- 
cording to the information available 
to it. 

Your discussions should help great- 
ly in bringing information to the pub- 
lic. But the sad fact is that so many 
people refuse to listen to both sides— 
such as you offer—but insist on one- 
sided discussions only.—d Jistener 
from Alexandria, Virginia. 


Remove Management? 


It is admitted by labor and man- 
agement and the public that the pres- 
ent impasse is detrimental to the in- 
terests of the United States as a whole. 
Of course, there is always a possibility 
that a whole industry may be re- 


The People Say ee 


organized if the public tires of being 
the goat. Since the owners of the in- 
dustry are neither labor nor manage- 
ment but the shareholders and since 
property rights are subject, both in 
war and in peace, to the welfare of 


the country, why is it not possible} 


for the shareholders to remove a 
management which fails in its obliga- 
tions? 


Thank you for your fine discussion | 
of this problem.—d4 Jistener from 


Brewster, New York. 


Courts of Justice 

I listened with interest to the dis- 
cussion of the labor crisis, and I could 
not help but feel that, irrespective of 
what is termed “‘economics,” the crux 
of the matter comes down to the old, 
old question of how much I am en- 
titled to receive from society as a 
result of my contributions in compari- 
son to what you receive for yours. I 


do not believe that this can be settled 
justly by allowing employers and em- 


ployees to fight it out, even if the 
general public were not directly af- 
fected. Such a course usually simply 
results in the strong prevailing over 
the weak, regardless of merit—and the 
employer is invariably the stronger 
economically. Let us get some kind of 
law system in our highly organized 
society in which undue advantage of 
the strong is not taken over the weak. 
Let us establish courts of justice to 
which parties to a dispute may appeal 
for a ruling.— listener from Chicago 
Illinois. 
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Courageous 

It was wonderful to listen to your 
discussion on the labor crisis, and I 
feel ‘that it was courageous of you to 
undertake to have a discussion of 
such “sizzling” possibilities. It was 
very good and brought to the surface 
the real issues.— 4 listener from Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. 


Seizure Only Solution 
After listening to the discussion 
between labor and management to- 


day, it seems to me that the only 
proper solution is government seizure. 
Like one of the gentlemen on the pro- 
gram, I hate to see the government 
take over the steel industry, but, since 
it is practically the basis of our daily 
life, there is no reason why the public 
should be denied its products. 

In this, as in many other problems, 
I am frankly puzzled. I think that 
our democracy is getting old and 
needs new teeth.— 4 listener from New 
York, New York. 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TaB_e audience on “What Is Equality?” broadcast February ro, 


1946. 
Vital Issue 
Your discussion of yesterday 


touched upon one of the most vital is- 
sues concerning continued human 
progress. I enjoyed it.—d Jistener from 
Waterport, New York. 


Congratulations 


I want to congratulate you on your 
program today on equality. It was full 
of life and certainly provoked thought. 
This leads me to suggest that other 
fruitful programs might be built 
around other “words” that we so 
thoughtlessly toss around as part of 
our American background without 
really knowing their true significance. 
There is the word ‘‘freedom,”’ for ex- 
ample.—Z listener from Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


Profusion of Words 


By accident I caught the latter part 
__of your Rounp TaB_e discussion to- 


day on equality. I was struck by the 
profusion of words on both sides which 
almost never touched the main point. 
—A listener from Brooklyn, New York. 


Straightforward 


Today’s broadcast on equality was 
the strongest debate which you have 
had in some time, for both sides were 
not afraid to state their views. Some- 
times I feel that the conclusion to your 
broadcast has been reached before the 
broadcast starts. This has the effect of 
making one side seem weak while the 
other is strong. Thank you for this 
straightforward discussion.—d /istener 
from Brooklyn, New York. 


Enlightening 


The discussion on equality was 
very enlightening and did much to 
stimulate my thinking on the ques- 
tion— A listener from Hamden, Con- 
necticut. 
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